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THE 
Preſent Neceſſity, &c. 


WY HEN read thoſe mutual Accuſati- 


A ons in print, which the unhapp 
N Y Diviſions of our Country ſo 22 
A quently produce, I conſider them as 
© Invettives of Men provok'd by Op- 
poſition or Diſappointment, and am 
always willing to think (what every honeſt Man 
ſhould wiſh) that each Side exaggerates even what 
they believe and know upon thoſe Occalions. 
Otherwile, indeed, it could hardly have been 
poſſible tor the Nation to have maintain'd till 
now, even that Appearance of Tranquillity, 
which it {till preſerves. But yet no Man can 
tlatter himſelf, with Reaſon, that all thoſe Aſſer- 
tions are groundleſs; and, when they are all ſuch 
as concern the very- Satety and Being of our 
Country, it is a melancholy Conſideration, in- 
deed, that any Men, who are ſollicitous for its 
| A 2 Weltare, 


LEY - 
Welfare, ſhould, in ſuch Storms of State, ſtill 
cling to Party tor Preſervation ; as if they were 
reſolv'd to be ſaved only their own Way; and, 
inſtead of throwing away all Prejudices and Ani- 
moſities, and working together with all their 
Might for their common Preſervation, that the 
ſhould ſtill range themſelves as in Battle, and 
each aim chiefly at ſinking the other, when theſe 
Differences muſt End in their common Deſtru- 
— : 
, This Reflection ſingly has moved the Author 
of the following Treatiſe to publiſh his Thoughts 
upon this Subject. It is not with a View to ſerve 
or pleaſe any Set of Men, however diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves, or diſtinguiſn'd; but it is from a ſin- 
cere Concern for the Weltare of all indifferently ; 
to convince them, if he can, of the Neceflity of 
an impartial Inquiry 'into the true State of 
Things 3. of diſcovering, who are their Decei- 
vers ; of dropping Party-views of all Kinds, and 
uniting in true publick Spirit. 
There is, perhaps, no Country in the World, 
where ſo much has been ſaid and written upon 
ublick Matters, as in our own ; and yet, per- 
aps, none, where leſs has been done for many 
Years, with a true diſintereſted Regard to the 
Publick. This will appear leſs extraordinary to 
thoſe, who conſider what Spirit has chiefly pre- 
vailed; a Spirit of Intereſt and Dependency : a 
Spirit of Ambition and Revenge; and (to ſum 
up all the Wickedneſs and Weakneſs,” which hu- 
man Nature can contrive or connive at, in one 
Word ) a Spirit of Party. Of what Inconſiſten- 
cies and Injuſtice the publick as well as private 
Conduct of Mankind is compoled, is viſible to 
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121 
every thinking Perſon ; but he, who imputes all 
to Intention, has furely a worſe Opinion of the 
World, than it deſerves ; eſpecially, as to Men's 
publick Conduct, which requires ſomewhat 
more Conſideration than is neceſſary to private 
Life; where moſt Occurrences are more frequent, 
and more familiar to the Judgment, withour 
needing much Attention or Reflection. Weakneſs 
ſurely Occaſions more Miſcarriages than Wick- 
ednels, both in publick and private Life; a 
Weakneſs not neceſſitated, but wilful ; produced 
by Prejudice, and maintain'd by Indolence ; and 
therefore excuſable in neither; but in publick 
Life, as it is more dangerous, ſo is it more to be 
accounted for, from Men's Education, Conver- 
ſation, their Friendſhips, their Enmities; ſo ma- 
ny Circumſtances and Accidents combine, to 
provide them with Prejudices, and perſwade their 
Indolence to acquieſce under them, that the firſt 
Miſtake frequently Occaſions a whole Life of Er- 
ror ; for which their Judgment, corrupted in the 
hrſt Inſtance, applauds them in every other. 
This being the Caſe, the great buſineſs of an 
honeſt Man in this World 1s to be always Intent 
upon undeceiving himſelf and others: a labori- 
ous, and, perhaps, an ungrateful Employment; 
but the moſt real Intereſt, the moſt glorious Am- 
bition, and (which ought to be a Conſideration 
of more Weight than both theſe) the moſt elf. 
approving Conduct, which any Man can purſue: 
For, if from Error, may almoſt every human 
Misfortune be deduced ; he ſhews himſelf moſt a 
Friend to human Kind, who attacks their greats 
eſt Enemy ; and, if Prejudices of all Kinds are 
deſtructive of Society, thoſe, which are of — 
| mo 
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moſt publick Nature, muſt, of Neceſſity, be of 
the moſt dangerous Conſequence. Of theſe the 
moſt fatal is Party, that lurking Miſchief, which 
has been more than once ſo near deſtroying all 
that 1s valuable in this Nation ; which has, for 
ſome Ages, interrupted her Happineſs, and ſap- 
ped 'her Strength ; and which ( however it may 
have appear'd to be ſubdued or expelled) has con- 
ſtantly threatned her under new Diſguiſes, and 
watch'd every Opportunity of effecting her Ruin. 

In the preſent Times, little need be ſaid, one 
ſhould imagine, upon the Miſchieycuſneſs and 
Dangerouſneſs of Party in general: From what 
we have heard, and what we mult have obſerv d, 
from the Inſtances we may have read, and the 
Facts we have ſeen, every thinking Perſon 
muſt have long contracted ſuch a Deteitation for 
Party, that he can have conſider'd with little 
Credulity,and Satisfaction ( but rather with Suſ- 
picion and Horror) whatever has been derived 
from that Source. | 

We have liv'd to fee Parties exchange every 
Thing but their Names, when they have ex- 
changed their Condition. We have ſeen Men 
upbraided with being Deſerters of their Party, 
only becauſe they have continued firm to that 
Virtue, which was their ſole Inducemeat to fol- 
low it: Whilſt others have contended for the 
Title of its Aſſertors, only. becauſe they courted 
its Power, or had eitabiiſhed their own by 
bringing its ſecret Iniquities to Succeſs and Per- 
fection. We have ſeen Men, who have acted upon 
a Principle of Party, for fome Time unſuſpec- 
ted, under a Mask of Vartue, break _—_ 
themſelves upon their own narrow Views, an 
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expoſe their paſt ſelfiſh Ends, and iniquitous 


Means. We have ſeen Men aſſume to themſelves 


the Character of Diſintereſtedneſs, only becauſe 
their private intereſted Views were greater than 
Dependance and Servility would gratify, and 
endeavouring to muffle themſelves up under a 
thin Appearance of Virtue, to cover, if they 
could, that Leproſy of Guilt, which, unleſs con- 
cealed, would trighten all Mankind from ap- 

roaching them. We have ſeen Men, who 
bas tried ro make even Religion a Tool of 
their Deſigns. We have ſeen the ſame Men 
endeavcur to laugh it out of Doors, and cry up 
the Church, the Diſſenters, Free- thinking or No- 
thinking at all, juſt as it ſuited beſt with their 
preſent myſterious Purpoſe. We have ſeen (the 
moſt melancholy Ruin, the moſt moving Pro- 
ſpect, which human Nature can form) Men of 
uncommon Abilities, of penetrating Judgment, 
of laborious Experience, with natural Humani- 
ty and Affability to win, and eaſy Eloquence to 
perſwade, form d with every Qualification to 


diſcern, direct, and aſſiſt Mankind: Such Men 


have we ſeen, when they have ſuffered them- 
ſelves for a Time to float with the Tide of Par- 
85 fore d on with the Stream, knowing all the 

anger, but unable to ſtop, ſinking with the 
Weight of their ill-manag'd Talents; miſtruſt- 
ed to a Degree, that even notorious Truths in 
their Mouths became Problems; a Puniſhment 


to themſelves, a Reproach to their Friends, an 


Obſtacle to their own Views, uſeleſs to Man- 
kind, and loſt to their Country. 


The Hiſtories of the lateſt Times inform us, 


what have been the dreadtul Effects of Party 


under 


under different Appearances; what Diſtraction 
and Diſſolution of all Law and Society it pros Ml 
duced, under the Name of Reformation; and 
how it had almoſt deprived the Law of its Efhi- 
2 and Society of its Rights, under that of 
Paſfive Obedience. 

Such Miſchiefs will the Avarice, the Ambiti- 
on, the Envy, and the Reſearmenc of able Men 
produce ; whuiſt che well-meaning Multicude are 
led on by Appearances, to obſtruct their own 
Views, and deſtroy their own Happineſs. Thus 
Party-men will always be ( for the greateſt Part) 
inſignificant, and oftentimes honeſtly intent: 
oned, whilſt the Party they conſtitute, will al- 
ways be dangerous, and moſt often directed to 
the moſt pernicicus Ends. 

Let any Man read the Papers which are daily 
publiſn d in Oppoſition to each other; let him 
conſider them, without a Biaſs to either; let 
him ſtand an impartial Spectator of the Diviſions 
of his Country; ſee one Part charg'd with tlie 
odious Names of Deceivers and Incendiaries, 
Men leading and led to the moſt deſperate Pur- 
ſes, and only differing in the Degrees of that 
iſchief, which they would effect: The other 
Part branded with the infamous Appellation of 
the Corrupters and Betrayers of their Country; 
Men introducing the moſt oppreſſive Power un- 
der the moſt dangerous Form, and fixing a ſer- 
vile Dependence upon that Authority, which 
can claim its Subſiſtence alone upon the Preſer- 
vation of Liberty. | 
' Theſe are 1 of the higheſt and the 

moſt dreadful Nature; the preſent Effects we 

feel, and cannot but dread thoſe which =_y fol- 
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low: Miſtruſt, Ill-will and Detraction, Breach 
of Friendſhip, and Interruption of Society, are 
the preſent Forerunners of thoſe greater Evils 
with which we are continually menaced. 25 
Who can conſider this Scene with Attention, 
and be fond of the Partialities which have pro- 
duc'd it; or put Ambition, Affection, or Re- 
ſentment in Balance with publick Welfare? For 
what is there in Power, that ſhould compenſate 
its Difficulties and Uncertainty, but the Op- 
3 of extending Humanity, and contri- 
but ing ro the Happineis of Society? | 
In Contention for Power, the End is little a- 
dequare to the Means, which Men uſually em- 
ploy in its Purſuit: Who guides the Helm con- 
cerns us little; how we are ſteer'd is the only 
material Conſideration ; znd whoſoever performs 
well the Drudgery of the Stare, deſerves his 
Hire, and the neceſſary Pageantry which attends 
it. An honeſt Man can fee a Superior without 
Pain, and not wiſh every Man diſgraced, who 
1s nct his Friend, or his Kinſman: A Change 
of Perſons would alter nothing in his Sentiments 
of Things; nor can he, in his own Breaft, ad- 
mit, that his Affections or Reſentments ought to 


be gratify'd at the Expence of the Publick. 


We may read of great Miniſters, whom we 
may admire; but hardly of any, whom we 
ſhould have envy'd, when in Power, We may 
envy Gnchmatus his Retreat, his withdrawing 
from thoſe Employments and Honours ( when 
they were no longer neceffary to the Preſervation 
of his Country ) which he had readily embrac- 
ed, when they were too difficult and dangerous 
for Party-men-to court them; his leaving to 
| | | B them 
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them the Wages and Trappings of Power, 
whilſt he, in that very ſmall paternal Spot of 
the Country which he had ſaved (leaving the 
Applauſe of his Fellow citizens for Self- approba- 


tion) preferr d the undiſturbed Reflection on 


his paſt Greatneſs to its Continuance; and, by 
his Example, taught thoſe, whom he had led to 
Victory in Defence of their Liberty, to main- 
tain that Liberty by Frugality and Virtue. _ 

We may envy the Earl of Clarendon his Diſ- 

ace, his Loſs of that Power, which he had 
2 5 earned by his Affection and his Services, 
through a long Series of Labours and Afflictions, 
of Difficulties and Dangers ; in all which Length 
of Time, and Variety of Circumſtances, he had 
never divided his Duty to his God, his King, 
and his Country; but, ſecure of the Approba- 
tion of the former, had often incenſed 0 two 
latter againſt him, by contending for their mu- 
tual Rights, Advantage and Honour ; with the 
Freedcm of a Briten, and the Warmth of an ho- 
neſt Man; driven at laſt from the 3 and Fa- 


vcur of both, for maintaining his Integrity in 


the Fulneſs of his Power; calumniated by the 
Men, in whoſe Diſtreſſes he had embarked him- 
ſelf for favouring others, in his Greatneſs, who 
had been their mutual Oppreſſors, for making 
Affection and Reſentment give Way to Benevo- 
lence, and lacrificing Party to publick Utility: 
Twice perſecuted by a Parliament, for being an 
Enemy to Corruption and undue Influence; 
once in his Youth, the ſecond Time in his own 
Adminiſtration; and given up by the King, 
for whoſe Cauſe he had ſuffered, becauſe he 


would never conſent to extend, beyond its ſaſe 
; Bounds, 
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Bounds, that Power, which he had in a great 


Meaſure reſtored ; in his Exile adorned with 


that true Greatneſs, which no Prince's Favour 
can confer ; bleſt with that Philoſophy, which 
only Virtue can teach in Adverſity; enjoying 
that Chearfulneſs and Leiſure, which the Re- 
view of a Life well ſpent can only create; and 
exerting to the laſt (what only were left him) 
his Pen and his Prayers, for the Welfare of his 
ingrateful Country, and his unkind Maſter. 
Theſe and ſuch Men, and only ſuch, are Ob- 
jects of Envy ; their Station certainly more glo- 
rious, than that of a Ceſar or a Buckingham 3 
their Happineſs certainly more real. 
But, ſince Party in this Country will proba- 
bly at all Times prevail, it will at all Times 
concern us nearly to watch its Pretences and its 
Progreſs, and be conſtantly upon our Guard, to 
elude its Artifices and defeat its Succeſs. For in 
ſuch Conflicts of State, as it may not be honou- 
rable or fate to engage blindly on any Side; ſo, 
it can certainly be neither, to be ſtrictly neuter. 
We may deteſt Party; we may have no pri- 
vate Views for ourſelves, or our Friends; but 
whilſt others who have advanced theirs by our 
Indolence and Inactivity ( however we may a- 
mule ourſelves with the Satisfaction of a negative 
Virtue) we are neither wiſe for ourſelves, nor 
juſt ro our Country. In ſo general an En- 
gagement, we may be certain, that the good 


and the evil Genius of our Country both mix in 


the Fray; and it is our Intereſt and our Duty to 
trace them out through all their Concealments. 


Here is the Diſtinction, in which every Man is 


B 2 "moſt 
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moſt intereſted ; this the only Difference, in 
which a true Loyer of his Country 1s concerned, 
Let us then be no Ways deterr'd or blinded in 
this righteous Enquiry ; the Happineſs, the 
Safety of our Country exacts it from us; and let 


us boldly pluck off the Mask of Party, and ſtrip 
her of all her Diſguiſes: Let us not fear to mark 
out Guilt, whether arm'd with Power, or taking 
Refuge in a temporary Compliance with our 
Wiſhes : Let us ſingle out none, in the Purſuit, 
from Malice; let us ſpare none from Favour : 
Let us ſne Party and Publick Spirit to the World 
in their true Forms; and let Men chuſe between 
them; between their Deluder and their Guardi- 
an, their Deſtroyer and Preſerver; when tliey 
ſhall trace Party Spirit through every Winding of 
Miſchiet, putting on every Form of Iniquity, or 
of Virtue; helping bad Men to deceive others, 
and pod Men to deceive themſelves ; qe 
the brighteſt Purpoſes, when it has the blacke 

Ends; and borrowing, like Milton's Satan, the 
Form of an Angel of Light, when its wicked 
Aim is to diſturb the Peace of the World, and its 
fond Attempt to elude even the Eye of Heaven; 
whilſt Publick Spirit ſhall appear as the great 


Chain, with which the wiſe Author of Good h 


% 


connected his whole Creation; an extended At, 
fection, begun in Self- preſervation and Content, 
diftufed to all Peings proportionably to their ſe- 
veral Merits, and ended in Adoration of him, 
who is ſole Perfection; an Effluence of the Di- 
vine Benevolence, as it raiſes and expands itſelf, 
apprcaching nearer to his Nature, effecting his 
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Will, and perfecting the Order of the Uni- 


verls, 


* 


Having 


Having then endeavour'd to give 2 general L- 
dea of Party and publick Spirit, and to ſhew the 
Ne ceſſity of diſtinguiſuing between them, it will 

be expedient to the End propoſed in this Trea. 

tiſe, to enter more minutely into this Conſides 
ration. 0 Dan 

In thoſe Times, when the Diſſenſions between 

Whig and Tem were moſt violent, a Foreigner 

ccming to England, and being recommended to 

one of the former Denomination, ask'd his Friend; 
one Day, Who were reckoned the prettieſt Wo- 
men? To which the other inſtantly reply'd, by 
furniſhing with this ſhort Rule, That all the 
big Ladies were handſome, and the Tory Women 

* as ugly as che Devil. This Kind of Determina- 
tion ( ridiculous as it may appear) moſt Men, 
who heartily engage themſelves on any Side, will 
be ready to giye, ſnould they be asked, where 
Party and publick Spirit are to be found. But 
thoſe, Who contend only with a View to unite, 
who would give Merit its Applauſe, and Vice its 
Cenſure, wherever they find them, will not take 
up with bold Aſſertions, or plauſible: Appearan+ 

ces; for there may, perhaps, upon a' ſtrict En- 
quiry, be no Set of Men, to which either P 
or publick Spirit can be totally denied; or, in 


ttrue denſe, properly atlow'd. .. 4.120 

„ Dlai.nce then publick Spirit and Party are af ſuch 

. > garring Natures; that, however any violent Com- 

n motion of State may — them; 

a yet, in Time, they muſt neceſſarily ſeparate, and, 

{ which ever prevails, muſt work the Deſtruction of 

the other; fince Publ ick Spirit can only promote 
the Happineſs and Reputation of our Country, 
and the>pirit of Party muſt effect her Intamy and 

4 Lb | Kun 3 
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Ruin; ſince Party is uſually more active and art- 
ful to perfect its Deſigns, than the other is to de- 
feat them, ſince neither can be abſolutely fix'd to 
any Set or Denomination of Men; becauſe they 
may equally be engaged in Defence or in Oppoſi- 
tion of Power, or even a Mixture of them both 
be in either, ſince neither Policy nor Prudence 
will allow us, from a Diffidence in ourſelves or in 
others, to be quiet Spectators of the Fray, with- 
out mixing ourſelves in it, let us deſcend from 
eneral Maxims to particular Obſervations, let 
us follow thoſe. lifted on either Side from their 
firſt Engagement, mark their Motive, their Cha- 
racter, and their Conduct, in Oppoſition or in 
Office, and learn to trace out from theſe which 
Leader they obeãe . Mb en 
The Party- man acts, at all Times, from a Mo- 
tive of Self- intereſt, Reſentment, or Ambition: 
His Views all center in the Gratification of his 
own Prejudices and Paſſions; and, if he adds to 
this Purſuit the Intereſts of thoſe Men who have 
conſtantly adher'd to him, and been forward to 
o any Lengths he has propoſed, he thinks his 
heme ſufficiently, Extentive. 27 101 3829 
The Publick-ſpirited Man looks abroad for the 
Motive, and within for the Reward of his Acti- 
ons; knows no View but publick Good, Benevo- 
lence, and Virtue; the general Weltare' of his 
Countrymen is his Aim, and, if he diſcovers in 
the Purſuit any particular Intereſt. tho? even but 
as a Conſequence of that) he almoſt miſtruſts the 
Integrity of his Purpoſ eee. 
The Party- man conſults the Character of the 
Times he acts in, or of the Men who can moſt 
contribute to his Deſigns; unaw'd by. Truth, and 
| | unchecked 
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4 unchecked by frequent Detection, he can have 


Fears, where he knows there is no Danger; or 
Confidence, where he expects no Security; he 
can be frugal or profuſe of the Treaſures of the 
Publick, tenacious of the Rights of the Peo- 
ple, or fertile in Contrivances to deſtroy 
them; he has different Names for the ſame Thing, 
to ſolve any Imputacion of Contradiction in his 
Conduct; inveſts himſelf in Patriotiſm, Popula- 
rity, and Zeal for Liberty, if in Oppoſition, to 


> draw the Eſteem and Dependency of the Multi- 
> tude; or ſhelters his unjuſtifiable Compliances, if 


in Office, under the ſpecious Pretences of Loyal- 


ty, Neceſſity of State, and maintaining the juſt 
> Balance of Power; diſtinguiſhing private Crimes 
into publick Virtues, dejected with every ſmall 
2 Diſappointment, elate with every little Shew of 


Advantage, he makes Succeſs the only Teſt of 
his Conduct; and, to ſerve a Turn, is content 
to part with any publick Reputation, but that of 
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The Publick- ſpirited Man conſults only the 


Conſtitution of his Country, and conſiders a- 
lone how to guard That wherever it is weak- 


eſt; as Circumſtances vary That, he varies his 


Conduct; whilſt his Principle is neither ſway d 
by Faſhion, nor by an intereſted Compliance 
with Power. He ſcorns any Aid of Falſhood, 


for he acts from an Impulſe of Truth. He conſi- 


ders only Realities, and deſpiſes Sounds, whe- 
ther intended for his Fame or Diſhonour; the 


ſame in Oppoſition, or in Office; he engages in 


either but to preſerve the true Balance of Power, 


and quits which ever he ſees moſt likely to de- 


ſtroy it. He conſiders Society as a Conjunction of 


Families, 


fuge to the vileſt who embark in his Enterpriſes 


F.- 

Families, and thinks every bad Action more in- 
famous as its Effects is more diffuſive : Moſt ſol- 
licitous for his own Conduct, (which alone is in 
his Power ) he feels doubie Triumph in Succels, 
and no Deſpair in Diſappointment: Tries all his 
Actions by the Deciſion of his own Breaſt ; and 
ſmiles at Detraction, whilſt he enjoys a Conſci- 

ouſneſs of Integrity. | | 
The Party-man allows. of no Reſtraints upon 
his Conduct: He builds upon Men's Errors and 
their Paſſions, and makes it his Buſineſs ro miſ- 


lead and to inflame. He begs a little Praiie, to 


ſupport his Vanity, in giving him a Forecaſte of 
that Outſide of Adoration (to attain which, he 
directs all his Words and Actions) and to aſſiſt 
his Deſigns, by miſleading Men to contribute to 
his Advancement; he flatters thoſe he deſpiſes 
for Intereſt, and thoſe he hates for Fear; whilſt, 
for either, he betrays thoſe whom he pretends 
to love : For a true Party-man can have none bur 
pretended Affection; he wages War lize a Py- 
rate, neither gives nor receives Quarter; ac- 
knowledges no Laws but his own, and holds no 
Society, but with thoſe of his own Profeſſion; 
he thinks every Advantage upon his Enemy al- 
lowable ; ſearches Men's private Lives for their 
Imperfections and Misfortunes, and lays them 
open to publick Cenſure and Malice; defames 
the Virtues, and magnifies the Faults, of all who 
differ from him in Opinion; conſtrues little Slips 
into Crimes, and Errors into Intentions : He 


bilities which rival his own ; whilſt he gives Re- 


protects their real Crimes, and palliates the worlt | 


WM 

of their Actions. If in Power, he lays no ſolid 
Feundations, for he builds nothing with Pur- 
poſe that it ſhould laſt; his Deſign is always une 
compleat, ſor he conceals his Syſtem, that no 
one but himſelf may execute it; he founds all his 
Meaſures upon a precarious Dependence and Un- 
ceriainty : His Policy is Myſtery, and” ſhort- 
lived Expedients are the Effects which it produ- 
ces. He decides private Proſperity in behalf of 
his Followers, contuunds all Law and Juſtice un- 
der Party-diſtinQions, and ſacrifices even the 
Happinets cf his Country to his own intereſted 
or ambitious Ends. If in Oppoſition, he has 
ſtill a View to his future 2 ; and raiſes no 
Obſtruction to its Operations, but with a Power 


to deſtroy it at Pleaſure. He hires over the Town 


to affright the Enemy, but not to batter what, 
he 1magines, he ſhall have Occaſion to repair. 
He ſeemingly attacks himſelf to the Virtuous, 
that he may the more ſecurely defame them ; and. 
to Men of Ability, that he may leſſen their In- 
fluence. He introduces his Deſigns under a Clcak 
of Juitice ; and drops it, where it would embar- 
rals him, under Pretence of Policy or Cuſtom. 
He undermines the muſt righteous Deſigns, if 
they interfere with his intereſted or ambitious. 
Views ; whiiſt he would break even through na- 
tional Concerns, to effect his Reſentment : He 
raiſes an Appearance of Guilt in others to reflect 
on himſelf an Appearance of Virtue: He antici- 
mm Proof by Aſſertions, examines with Partia- 

ty and Paſſion; and, if he happens to be juſt, 


11 1 only with a View to be cruel. 


The Publick-ſpiri:ed Man conforms his Con- 
duct to the Laws of God and his Country, and 
2 C indulges 


1 


indulges to himſelf no By-Law of Cuſtom or 


Party: He combats only againſt Paſſion and Er- 
ror, and treats them with moſt Severity, when 
he finds them lurking in his own Quarters. He 
1s fond of the Approbation of honeſt Men, but 
that only expreſs'd by their Friendſhip ; for he 1s 


offended with too much Praiſe, and ſuſpects the - 


Man who beſtows it: He is always eager to give 
Merit its Applauſe, but jealous of the Appear- 
ance of Flattery: He is ſincere to his own Diſ- 
adyantage, and faithful to his own Loſs: He 
contends for the Happineſs of Society, and thinks, 
that a Temporary deſtroying that End can be no 
deſirable Means of ſecuring it: He is warm and 
ſteady in Conteſt, but mixes with all Men indif- 
ferently, and is equally concern'd for their Wel- 
fare: He ſeeks no Cauſe of Contention, and fo- 
ments none without Neceſſity: He diſtinguiſhes, 
even in material Points, between the Error of the 
Head and of the Heart: He arrogates no Judica- 
ture over Men's private Actions, and judges im- 


partially of their publick Conduct: He gives hu- 


man Nature its Allowances under every Diſtincti- 
on, but is moſt offended with that ill Man, who 
would diſnonour him with his Attachment: He 
hates no Man, for whom he cannot Eſteem he 
deſpiſes: He 1s jealous of the Abilities of no Man, 
but of him who makes Uſe of them in any man- 
ner dangerous to Society; and thinks neglecting 
one honeſt Man, is betray ing the Cauſe of Vir- 
tue. If in Power, he makes his Foundation ex- 
tenſive and ſolid, and builds with no rotten Ma- 
terials: His Deſign is the Peace and Proſperity 
of his Country, and therefore he endeavours to 
make the Structure laſting: He purſues his your 
ö 3 wit 
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with Openneſs and Conſtancy, and cares not how 
many or who contribute to Effect it: He never 
proſtitutes Power in defence of Injuſtice, but ſup- 
ports Authority by faithfully maintaining it with- 
in its proper Limits, and ſeeks his own Happi- 
neſs in that of his Country: If in Oppoſition, he 
prunes the Luxuriances of Authority, that he 
may preſerve its real Strength and beauty : He 
frankly embraces every wiſe and good Man's 
Friendſhip, and engages ſincerely in every juſt 
Cauſe; for he knows that no Scheme can be per- 
fect, or ought to be laſting, where theſe are to 
be deſerted: He hopes for the Innocence of his 
Adverſary; never plays with a Man's Intereſt or 
Reputation; enquires becauſe he loves Juſtice; 
but demonſtrates in his Enquiry that he loves 
Truth; traces out Crimes with impartial Atten- 
tion, but finds them with Reluctance; divides, 
in his own Breaſt, the Guilt from the Guilty; 
maintains Humanity in Rigour; and only ſub- 
mits to the Appearance of being cruel, to pre- 


terve the Conſcience of being juſt. 


Thus, in every Station and Circumſtance, 
whatever may be the Miſinterpretation or Diſ- 
guiſe, through every Cloud which Prejudice or 
Plauſibility can caſt around them, a Beam of 
Truth will break forth to aſſiſt us in our Search, 
We may be, for a Time, amuſed by a Pretence to 
Loyalty or to Zeal ; we may find ourſelves raſh- 
ly engaged by Attachment or Reſentment ; but if 
our own Ends are truly Publick, if the Welfare of 
our Country be our real View, and all others are 
indifferent, but as they contribute to, or depend 
upon that; let us leave out all perſonal Conſide- 
rations, both of Prejudice and Partiality, 9 
l C 2 a 


tn 3 

all Occaſions; let us examine Facts and their 
Tendency ; let us compare Meit's Profeſſions with 
their Conduct, and we ſhall not be long deceive 
ed, to cur own, or our Country's Diſadvantage. 
By this Teſt, which they cannot long evade, 
they muſt at laſt be diſcovered : For the Aim of 
Party will be Perſons ; the Aim of publick Spi- 
rit, Things; the Intention of Party to govern ; | 
the Intention of publick Spirit to reform; the 
Principle of Party will be Paflion ; the Principle 
.of publick Spirit muſt be Virtue. 3 
Ihe foregoing Conſiderations have endea- 
voured to ſhew, that that Party (the Prevalence 
of which has been in all Times, and muſt always 
be, of the moſt miſchievous and dangerous Con- 
{ſequence to this, Nation) can never properly be 
fixed to any particular Denomination or Profeſ- 
ſion; and it is to that Uncertainty and Mutabi- 
lity of the Object, that we may juſtly attribute 
the Miſchief and the Danger. 

A natural Deſire of Happineſs, wich ſome 
Mixture of Vanity, makes all Men unwilling to 
allow themſelves to have been deceived or miſled : 2 
They find it an unpleaſant Task to trace out the 
Faults of Perſons, upon whom they have long 

pended ; and the Diſcovery begets new Jea- 
leufies, and a general Miſtruſtſulneſs, which 
makes the World very diſtaſteful : And, indeed, 
this Reluctance is not to be wondred at; it wears 
ſo much an Appearance of Wiidcm, and even 
ct. Virtue, to retain old Habits and Opinions of 
Men, and of Things; and Attachments, begun 
upon the moſt honeſt Views, may afterwards ap- 
pear to a Man, fo fixed upon him by long Ac- 2 
quaintance and Obligations, that even a good 
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Man's Partiality will make him, for a long Time, 


blind to the moſt notorious Faults ; and when he 


cannot avoid ſceing them with the reſt of the 
World ; yet ſtill, for a While, his Affections will 
hold an equal Struggle with his Virtue. But 
whoever, with the leaſt Experience of the World, 
has made any ſerious Reflection upon this Sub- 
jet, muſt allow, that Denominations ſerve only 
for deſigning Men, to diſunite Society in their 
Quarrels, and to effect their Purpoſes, by laying 
Men under a ſeeming Obligation, from a miſta- 
ken Point of Honour, to concur with them at all 
Times, right or wrong: As if to form one gene- 
ral Judgment of Perſons and Things, were a 
greater Prœof of Juſtice and Wiſdom, than to 
conſider them impartially upon different Occaſi- 
ons ; or that Men could fee tar enough into Fu- 
turity, to be well aſſured, that Perſons would ne- 
ver alter their Conduct, nor Meaſures their Na- 
ture, frem Jime and Circumſtances. Thus Fa- 
ſhion makes Slaves of the Multitude by their own 


Conſent, tho' without their Knowledge; and 


falſe Honour and Cuſtom conſtitute Party: Thus 
the World is engaged in Animoſities and fierce 
Contentions, to gratify the Ambition, or the 
Pride of a tew Men: Thus Kingdoms ate divid- 
ed within themſelves, and made a Prey to their 
Enemies from without or within, whilſt thoſe, 
who mean the beſt, are led on by this blind Zeal, 
and made Inſtruments of Miſchiefs, to which, by 
tree Choice, they would never have conſented. 
But as Men ot any Religion may adore their 
Creator, and be juſt to their Neighbour and yet no 
Religion makes all who profeſs it (of conſequence) 
either honeſt Men, or true Believers; ſo Men, 
I | whether 


| 
| 
| 


whether in Oppoſition, or in Office, may equal- 


ly entertain upright Intentions, whilſt no Deno- 
mination can ( of Neceflity ) make them true Lo- 
yers of their Country. In both Caſes, Practice, 
not Profeflion, muſt determine; as, in the for- 
mer, the Sincerity of our Hearts, upon the beſt 
Information, and a charitable Allowance to all 
thoſe who profeſs a different Faith, muſt un- 
doubtedly be the ſafeſt and beſt Religion, tho' it 
may interfere with the Zeal of Churchmen ; ſo 
in the latter, acting on our own Principles with 
Integrity, without excluding all Men, who hold 
a different Conduct from our Good-will and So- 
ciety, is certainly the wiſeſt and moſt honeſt Po- 
licy, tho' it may embarraſs the Ambition of lead- 
ing Party-men. Diſtinction, Separation, and 
Paſſion, are the Inſtruments of their Power; 
but he whoſe Views are nobly unconfin'd by par- 


ticular Conſiderations, and takes in the general 


Welfare of Society, will not be miſled by the Ex- 
ample of the Weak, or the Artifices of rhe De- 
ſigning, to confound Obſtinacy with Conſtancy, 
or Partiality with Zeal ; he will make it his Bu- 


ſineſs to break down Partitions, and extinguiſh 


Animoſities ; he will think Argument, and the 
Juſtice of his Cauſe, ſufficient to animate, and 


that Abuſe and Paſſion ought never to perſuade ; 


he will be candid to his Adverſaries, and watch- 
ful of his Friends ; he will make Truth and Ju- 
{tice the Rules of his Conduct, and will take no 
Profeſſion or Perſon to be the Standard of either: 
It he be young, he will feel and enjoy his Supe- 
riority in Vartue ; but, in Decency to himſelf, 
and to the Conſent of the wiſeſt Nations in all 
Ages, will preſerve the outward Deference which 


he 
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he owes to more Age and — ; but, in his 
own Breaſt, he will endeavour to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Appearances and Realities, and be led on- 
ly by Argument and Proof. He will not miſtake 

mbition for Patriotiſm, nor Reſentment for 
Juſtice ; he will not be ſeduced by Abilities un- 
ſupported by Morals, nor miſled by an iniqui- 
tous Experience ; he will remember, that Ceſar 
raiſed himſelf to abſolute Power by fighting for 
his Country, and that Cromwell was above two 
Thirds of his Lite a Champion for Liberty. If 
he has ated any Time upon the Stage of the 
World, he will make Allowance for miſtaken 
Warmth and Prejudices, which he has felt in his 
Time ; but he will judge of Mens Ends by their 
Actions. He will exert his Abilities and Experi- 
ence, to diſabuſe Mankind of their Errors, and 
detect and oppoſe Party-Spirir wherever he finds 
it concealed. He will not be dejected with the 
Detection of a falſe Friend or Aſſociate, but be 
animated by every new Deceit and Danger which 
he diſcovers, and not ſacrifice his Integrity to 
his Affections, his Indolence, or his Pride. 

But if ever we ſhould ſee the known Rules of 
Juſtice and of Truth oppoſed or evaded ; if we 
ſhuuld ever fee Men eminent in the Law, proſti- 
tuting their Learning to diſgrace their Profeſſi- 
on, and finding a Refuge for Iniquity, even in 
the very Bulwarks of Juſtice ; if reformed Church- 
men at any Time (tho they publiſhed the moſt 
perſuaſive Arguments againſt the Errors cf Rome )) . 
ſhould take upon themſelves to canonize Men in 
Power, and ſanctify Corruption; tho* they 
ſhouid write Volumes to diſprove a ſpeculative 
Opinion ot the Pope's Authority, if they ſhould 
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enjoyn a practical Faith in the Infallibility of an 
a Proc could we be impoſed An ei- 
ther by their Senſe or their Sancticy? 

But if the very Founda ions of the Conſtituti- 
on of this Country ſhould ever be ſhaken, ſhould 
Diſſoluteneſs of Morals and Contempt of Keligi- 
on, ſhould Corruption and Dependency, ſhouid 
perpetual Armies and perpetual Debts, ſhould In- 
creaſe of publick Expence, and Proſuſion of pub- 
lick Treaſure, ſhould undue Influence in Electi- 
ons, and partial Determinations, where Proper- 
ty and Law are concerned, ſhould theſe ever be 
contended for and juſtiſied, ſhould ever the Ada 
yocates for theſe be Men of high Stations and 
great Abilities ; ſhould ſuch Men only, who 
maintain or practiſe theſe Dodrines, be tavour- 


ed and advanced, and no Man venture to oppoſe | 


them without being diſcountenanced aud detam- 
ed; ſhould an implicit Obedience to the former 
be then conſtrued Loyalty, and a bold Aſſertion 
of Liberty in the latter be interpreted, at leaſt, a 
Tendency to Treaſon ; ſhould, in conſequence 
of all this, the meaneſt Vices become faſhionable, 
and Piety and Virtue be ridicul'd and inſulted; 
ſhould. Men of Rank glory in their Shame, and 
blickly avow their Intereſtedneſs and blind O- 
CITE whalſt, preferring the Vanity of Judg- 
ment to the Satisfaction of Virtue, they might 
even affect to condemn the very Meaſures which 
themſelves advanced; ſhould great Armies be 
maintain d, when no Mau could point out the 
Neceſſity; ſhould the Reputation of this Nation 
be ſunk abroad, her Inter poſition neglected, and 
her Commerce reduced; and at home her Treas 
ſuxes exhauſted, her Credit precarious, and her 
11 Liberdies 
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Liberties undermin'd in Times of Tranquillity ; 


E could then have no Doubt, where the Balance 


anted Weight; we might then be very ſure; 
that dur Country was reduced to the laſt Extre- 
mity ; and let this Progreſſion of Miſchief have 


been from Chance or frem Deſign, whoever 


might have cuntrived, or contributed to it ; 
in ſuch a Circumſtance, we ſhould equally be con- 
cern'd to defend her. 
Should ever this Nation be ſunk to ſo deplora- 
ble a Circumſtance, can we imagine, That any 
Perſons in their Senſes could then be induced to 
contribute to her final Deſtruction, from Modives 
of old Prejudice, or private Attachments; or 
from an Indolence, more criminal and unaccoun- 
table than either, in not thinking ſuch Facts 
worth an impartial Enquiry ? | 
Will any Man fuffer his Houſe to burn, rather 
than take the Alarm from one he diſregards, or 
rather than expoſe thereby the Negligence or 
Fault of a favourite Servant? In a Caſe of that 
vaſt Importance, no Prejudice ſhould inflame, or 
Partiality deceive us; but if, upon Examination, 
ſuch Facts, or any of them, ſhould ever appear 
to be true; who is there ſo mean, ſo dead to all 
Honour, ſo blind, even to his own Advantage, 
that he would ſculk behind any Pretences of In- 


tereſt or Diffidence, of Party or Friendſhip, when 


| his Country called for Succour: Let the narrow- 


minded reflect, and he would find his own In- 
tereſt inſeparable from thar of his Country ; that 

whatever oppreſſed and exhauſted her, muſt ne. 

ceſſarily weaken and impoveriſh his own Family 

and that the Spoils he would pillage from her, 

probably muſt cruſh the facrilegious Poſſeſſor: 
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Could Friendſhip ( Virtue's nobleſt Reward ) be 
roſtituted to thoſe, who betray'd the moſt ſacred 
Frruſt, in contributing to the Beſtruction of their 
own Ccuntry, and the Oppreſſion of their own 
Poſterity ? Would not Men conſider, whether 
thoſe who deſtroy the firſt Bonds of Society, have 
not cancelled every inferior Obligation, would 
they not remember, That their firſt Attachments 
and Affections are owing to their Country, to 
the Memory of their Anceſtors, and the Hopes 
of their Poſterity ? And if any Men ſhould, at 
ſuch a Time, boldly ſtand up 1n Defence of the 
Liberties and Laws, the Proſperity and Honour, 
of their ſinking Country ; unaw'd by Power, and 
uncheck'd by Diſcountenance or CO * 
could any Man imagine, that he could err in 
that firſt dtep? Who is there, that could be un- 
concern'd in ſuch a Conteſt ? Who is there, that 
muſt not ſee-through every Artifice, that might 
be uſed to defame it? Who is there, that muſt 
not know, that ſuch an Oppoſition could not be 
Party, it muſt be publick Spirit? 3 
But, even in ſuch a Caſe, let Men take publick 
Spirit for their Guide, as well as their Motive; 
let them not confound Perſons with Things; let 
them not be tranſported by Imputations of Guilt, 
nor led away by Pretences to Virtue, to center 
all their Views in the Deſtruction of one Set of 
Men, and the Advancement of another; let them 
not divide Mankind in the Choice of their Ma- 
ſters ; let them not imagine, that all Men are 
actuated by the ſame difintereſted Principle; let 
them miſtruſt the Diſguiſe of Party Spirit, under | 


the moſt active Appearance of Virtue, and give 


the ſtricteſt Oblervance to its Colintenance in 
I % gvery 
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every Light, and its Actions upon every Occaſi- 
on; let them act with Firmneſs, but with Tem- 
per; with a neceſſary Confidence, but not with 
Credulity ; follow no Man blindly, becauſe he 
may pretend their Views with more Talents and 
Experience; but force the Deſigning to be in- 
ſtrumental to publick Good, and defeat all their 
rnicious Intentions ; let them trace out publick 
pirit from Facts and from Actions, from the 
Study of the Conſtitution of their Country, and 
from the Impulſe of their own Conſcience ; and 
let them follow that with ſteady Reſolution, 
wherever it leads them, tho' even through Ca- 
lumny and Oppreſſion; for at the laſt it muſt, it 
will conduct them ſurely to their own, and their 
Country's Happineſs and Glory: Let Men win- 
now (if they can) the Iniquities of their Coun- 
try; caſt away the uſeleſs or pernicious Part, in- 
differently, whether it comes from their own 


% 


Stock, or their Neighbours ; and, without di- 


ſtinguiſning upon what Soil it grew, or by what 
Hands it had been managed, blend together the 


virtue, which they clear, rejoice and ſtrengthen 


themſelves with it for the preſent, and ſtore up 
Proſperity and Peace for the Times to come. 
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